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Beyond Political Alchemy 


LO ote be ans in the family tree of the political liberal 
who hopes to see one of our major parties converted 
to progressivism there must be one of those medieval al- 
chemists who spent a lifetime trying to transmute base 
metals into precious ones. How else can one explain the 
deathless optimism of those who are determined to make 
pure gold out of Democratic or Republican brass? 


The observation arises from The New York World’s 
persistent campaign to induce Al Smith to make an issue 
of Prohibition. Al Smith is bent on success, and since 
silence is the best pre-primary policy it is not likely that 
he will prejudice himself in the eyes of possible dry sup- 
porters by speaking out in unmistakable words on this 
issue. If The World wants Al Smith to win it will have 
to let him play the game; he must be all things to all 
voters. If The World wants the Democratic Party to be- 
come sincerely and thoroughly progressive on economic 
issues as well as social, it will have to renounce hope of 
success for years to come. 


The very nature of our political parties is a sure guar- 
antee of failure for the alchemists. Political parties in 
the United States are vote-getting machines under the 
thumbs of men who have enough interest in the status 
quo to keep the wheels well greased. Which of the two 
major parties these interests will support is a matter of 
individual temperament. Men whose personal taste is not 
pronounced—such as Doheny, the oil man, and Insull, the 
power man—get around the necessity of choice by sup- 
porting both machines. The most interesting bit of testi- 
mony unearthed by the recent Senate investigating com- 
mittees was the allegation that in Chicago during the 
last presidential campaign Republican and Democratic 
money raisers hired adjoining offices, compared their 
prospect lists and agreed jointly to conceal the fact of 
large donations. “The senior Senator from New York 
was once the Republican Mayor of Ann Arbor, Michigan,” 
says Mr. Norman Thomas. “He is now the Democratic 
Senator from New York and all he ever changed was 
his address.” 


The student who, like Henry Adams, wishes to hitch 
his wagon to the star of reform had better consider the 
efforts of the liberal alchemists to deflect these two old 
parties from their principal purpose during the past forty 
years and wonder whether their accomplishments were 
worth the effort. Let him consider whether the meager 
handful of regulative federal commissions, now dominated 
by utter reactionaries and turned against the ideals of 
their originators, the war to end war and the initiative 
and referendum are sufficient rewards for the high hopes 
once held by the apostles of the New Freedom. Aside 
from the excellent and invaluable but purely negative 
services of the Liberals in uncovering political corruption 
we cannot hold up their political tactics as worthy of 
emulation by the student desiring to make ideals effective 
in politics. Let him consider the conclusions reached by 
Frederick C. Howe, that sincere and hard-working liberal, 
who at the age of fifty renounced his efforts to bring 
about lasting reform through trying to effect a change of 
heart in those who have stakes in the present economic 
inequality. He advises the liberals to turn to labor groups 
for the necessary locomotive power to push through their 
programs of economic and political reform and to cease 
playing around with mere reformism. 


Liberal hopes are low this year and this should not be 
dismaying to political realists. We shall have to become 
even more hopeless before it finally becomes evident to 
progressive-minded people that there is little to be ex- 
pected through the old channels. The LaFollette third 
party movement in 1924 was too full of the alchemist 
psychology for any lasting good. Many of the leaders 
sincerely believed they were going to win. The whole 
effort of the campaign was bent toward that expectation. 
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Instead of trying to set the party on a firm ideological 
and organizational foundation the leaders hoped for one 
of those sudden millenial transformations, a hope which 
is part of the liberal psychology. And the five million 
votes melted away overnight. 

No, the American people are not going to rise up and 
renounce the devil and all his work at the ballot box next 
fall as some indefatigably optimistic people hope. And 
neither of the old parties is going to be changed because 
one man or two men wish it, no matter if these men are 
its nominees. The people, for many reasons, are apathetic 
over political corruption and they do not view with alarm 
the encroachments of the power trust. And the only 
way, in our humble estimation, for us to have an effective 
political party to which honest and intelligent people can 
repair is to cease looking for miracles and to create it by 
slow and laborious effort out of the material at hand. 


Just as we ruled out of our political movement all ex- 
pectation of making the two old servants of special privi- 
lege work for us, let us rule out both socialism and com- 
munism for being based upon too narrow a concept of 
human society, vestiges as they are of narrow outworn 
ereeds. Our party should be highly pragmatical in its 
tactics. Its platform would arise out of a careful study 
of American life and the deduction therefrom of a pro- 
gram that is within the comprehension of the ordinary 
citizen. It would not refer back to such an @ priori prin- 
ciple as State Socialism for its argument that the Gov- 
ernment should own the natural resources of the country. 
Our great system of national parks have not come because 
someone preached the genius of state socialism but be- 
cause people were persuaded to see the reasonableness of 
conservation. 


But our political party will need more than a prag- 
matic technique. There is little that will set men’s souls 
afire in plodding pragmatism. We need a religious faith; 
the Communists are right on that point. We need to 
have a political Utopia, but a Utopia that is richer and 
warmer and one that has room for the many varied 
impulses and feelings of modern man. Such a Utopia 
was not present in the old socialism. 


Judging from their political pronouncements, and from 
knowledge of their previous activities the group in the 
Socialist Party represented by the Socialist nominee for 
President, Mr. Norman Thomas, seems to us to come 
nearest of any in America to expressing the kind of 
political movement we desire. And what they say during 
the present campaign and do during the next decade will 
be infinitely more important to college students, in our 
estimation, than whether Mr. Al Smith speaks out on 
Prohibition or Mr. Herbert Hoover appoints another com- 
mittee to look into the problem of unemployment. 
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Henry George; A Living Force 


By FRANK W. GARRISON 


(This article is the fourth of a series dealing 
with American literature. Those already pub- 
lished are: “The Education of Henry Adams,” by 
Gorham B. Munson; “The Relevance of Haw- 
thorne,” by Newton Arvin; and “Thoreau: Para- 
dox of Youth,’ by Elisio Vivas. This series will 
be continued by THE NEw STUDENT next year.) 


ENRY GEORGE died thirty years ago, but 

the time has not yet come to attempt a final 
estimate of his position as a social philosopher or 
economist; for the reform he advocated is still 
in the controversial stage, as was the Anti- 
Slavery movement in 1850 or the Woman Suffrage 
movement in 1900. His ideas have not been 
generally accepted nor have they been success- 
fully refuted. His followers are to be found in 
many parts of the world and new editions of his 
masterpiece, Progress and Poverty, continue to 
appear and to find fresh readers. In other words, 
he is still a living force. 


Like many another reformer, Henry George 
lacked an academic training; but he was an apt 
pupil in the school of experience. His early ad- 
ventures as cabin-boy at sea, as prospector for 
gold in California, and as printer and editor, 
brought him into contact with the realities of 
life. Thoughtful and sympathetic by nature, he 
could not witness human misery without being 
deeply touched, and (here is the sign of genius) 
determining to find out the cause and discover 
a remedy. 


The importance of the land question came upon 
him in a flash of understanding that made a last- 
ing impression on his mind and decided the 
direction of his thoughts. He turned for enlight- 
enment to the writers and teachers of the day, 
but instead of clarity he found confusion. Of the 
college economists he said, “What were their 
training and laborious study worth if . . . one 
who had never seen the inside of a college, except 
when he had attempted to teach professors the 
fundamentals of their science, whose education 
was of the mere common school branches, whose 
alma mater had been the forecastle and the print- 
ing office, should be admitted to prove the incon- 
sistency of what they had been teaching as a 
science?’ In fact the science of Political Economy 
had been quietly laid on the shelf and a study 
called “Economics” substituted, which ‘teaches 
that there are no eternally valid natural laws; 
and, asked if Free Trade or Protection is bene- 
ficial or if the Trusts be good or bad, declines 
to give a categorical answer, but replies that this 
can be decided only as to the particular time and 
place, and by a historical investigation of all that 


has been written about it,” thus making it a ques- 
tion for the experts and doing away with embar- 
rassing axioms and rules. 


What the economic instructors lacked was the 
reforming zeal that urged Henry George on to 
heroic endeavors. Their position, as part of an 
organization supported by superfluous wealth, 
made them more sensitive to the feelings of the 
rich than to those of the poor. But the young 
reformer could not forget the laborers condemned 
to involuntary idleness, business men facing 
losses, and the working classes dogged by suf- 
fering and anxiety. When, at the age of thirty, 
he came to New York from California he was ap- 
palled by the contrast of luxury and want. The 
failure of industrial progress to eliminate poverty 
was a riddle he confidently proposed to solve. 
“Poverty,” he said, “is the Slough of Despond 
which Bunyan saw in his dream, and into which 
good books may be tossed forever without result. 
To make people industrious, prudent, skilful, and 
intelligent, they must be relieved from want. If 
you would have the slave show the virtues of the 
freeman, you must first make him free.” 


Henry George perceived that, without access 
to natural resources, men are not free, whatever 
their political status, and he proposed to restore 
their birthright to the disinherited. ‘‘There is 
but one way to remove an evil,” he said, “that is, 
to remove its cause. Poverty deepens as wealth 
increases, and wages are forced down while pro- 
ductive power grows, because land, which is the 
source of all wealth and the field of all labor, is 
monopolized. To extirpate poverty, to make 
wages what justice commands they should be, the 
full earnings of the laborer, we must therefore 
substitute for the individual ownership of land a 
common ownership.” This solution of a complex 
problem seemed to the professors too simple to 
be true, and too revolutionary to be safe. 


Great as was his contribution to economic 
thought, Henry George will be remembered less 
as an originator than as a clarifier of ideas al- 
ready foreshadowed. The rent of land as a chief 
source of revenue for the State had been sug- 
gested by various writers, especially the group of 
18th century Frenchmen known as the Econo- 
mists, or the Physiocrats, headed by Quesnay, 
the versatile physician of Madame Pompadour, 
and including Gournay, Turgot, Mirabeau, Du 
Pont de Nemours, Condorcet and La Riviere. 
Gournay, the successful man of affairs, demon- 
strated the advantages of Free Trade; while Tur- 
got, the most enlightened statesman of modern 
times, incorporated in his State papers an illu- 
minating discussion of general principles and 
worked vigorously to save the tottering régime 
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of Louis XVI by abolishing monopolies and giv- 
ing free play to the forces engaged in production 
and trade. 

Gournay, convinced that every man knows his 
own interest better than the Government can 
know it, took for his motto, Laissez-faire, laissez- 
passer, paraphrased by Leon Say as “Free labor, 
free trade and free industry.”’ It was Gournay’s 
aim, said Turgot, “to facilitate the labor of all 
citizens in order to arouse the greatest competi- 
tion in sale, whence will necessarily result the 
greatest perfection in the making and the most 
advantageous price to the buyer.” The economic 
process is two-fold and consists in the most pro- 
ductive use of land and the greatest possible co- 
dperation in the exchange of goods. Founded on 
abstract principles, the reforms of the Economists 
were of universal application. It is not necessary 
to establish a world society, said La Riviere; all 
that is necessary is to recognize it and remove the 
restraints which prevent it from functioning. 
Economic freedom thus promises internal har- 
mony and international good will. 


Franklin, Jefferson and Paine all came in con- 
tact with the Physiocrats and were thereby con- 
firmed in their respect for just and equal laws. 
The fleeting passion for freedom and equality 
which lent respectability to the American Revolu- 
tion drew much of its inspiration from France. 
It still has a ghostly survival in the rhetoric of 
Fourth of July orations. Jefferson packed the 
whole philosophy of economic freedom in a nut- 
shell when he said, “The land belongs in usufruct 
to the living.” And Paine contended that “man 
did not make the earth, and, though he may have 
a natural right to occupy it, he had no right to 
locate as his property in perpetuity any part of it, 
‘ . It is the value of the improvements only, 
and not the earth itself, that is individual proper- 
ty. Every proprietor, therefore, of cultivated 
land owes to the community a ground rent, ... 
for the land which he holds.” The method de- 
veloped in Progress and Poverty is a logical ex- 
tension of Paine’s proposal. 

Like his predecessors of the Physiocratic school, 
Henry George believed that the economic pro- 
cesses are governed by natural laws, and that 
many of our social ills are due to the thwarting 
of these laws. He did not think that undeserved 
poverty and unearned wealth were decreed by 
nature but regarded them as the result of ignorant 
or wilful interference with the free play of econ- 
omic forces. Therefore he sought the removal of 
artificial restraints. 

The implications of the Physiocratic maxims 
were more thoroughly understood by Henry 
George, and were presented by him in language 
that could be grasped easily by the ordinary un- 
trained intelligence. As Professor Arthur Nichols 
Young says in his account of the Single Tax Move- 
ment in the United States, “He worked out a 
compact and unified theory of the distribution of 
wealth, making it his own by right of synthesis 
and emphasis.” It was an eloquence born of fer- 
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vor (which Meredith regarded as the core of 
style), that made a best seller of a treatise on 
Political Economy. 


The initial success of the movement started by 
his writings and vivid speeches led Henry George 
to believe that his plan would soon win converts 
enough to bring fulfillment within sight. But the 
settled customs of the ages are not easily upset, 
no matter how injurious they may be. Many 
seeming converts were, for various reasons, only 
momentarily attracted. When the leader died, 
at the age of 58, he left vigorous groups of fol- 
lowers here and in Great Britain, but there was 
no one among them who could aspire to take his 
place. 


The adoption of the name Single Tax helped 
to confuse the issue, and Henry George was con- 
scious of its inadequacy. “Our proper name,” he 
said, “if it will not seem too high flown, would 
be ‘freedom men,’ or ‘liberty men,’ or ‘natural 
order men,’ for it is on establishing liberty, on 
removing restrictions, on giving natural order full 
play, and not on any mere fiscal change that we 
base our hopes of social reconstruction. ... In 
reality the Single Tax is not a tax at all.” Rather 
is it the payment for use of the common property 
to the agents of the public instead of to the land- 
lords, rendering taxation unnecessary. 


The line of attack taken by the professional 
critics has been to deny that there is any such 
thing as natural rights, to scoff at a priori rea- 
soning, and to exalt the wisdom of the law- 
makers above the sagacity of the individual 
citizen. According to Professor Young, “the test 
which most students of social problems today 
would apply to institutions and laws is not an 
a priori idea of natural rights but the test of 
social utility. The Single Tax may or may not be 
a good thing, but Single Taxers can make their 
case only by showing that it is just and will pro- 
mote the general welfare.’ Henry George 
thought that he had met this test when he said, 
“Tf the remedy to which we have been led is a true 
one, it must be consistent with justice.” 


But is there so much difference as is sometimes 
supposed between the so-called theorist and the 
man who prides himself on being practical? 
Herbert Spencer, referring to writers who argue 
that men have no claims antecedent to those en- 
dorsed by governments, notes that they talk about 
justice in much the same style as their opponents, 
“They draw the same distinction between law and 
equity that other people do. They applaud fair- 
ness, and honor, quite as if they thought them 
something more than mere words. And when 
robbed or assaulted, or wrongly imprisoned, they 
exhibit the same indignation, the same determina- 
tion to oppose the oppressor, utter the same de- 
nunciations of tyranny, and the same loud de- 
mands for redress, as the sternest assertors of the 
rights of man. . . . The doctrine that men have 
naturally no rights leads to the awkward infer- 
ences, that might makes right, and that the Deity 
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is a malevolent being. Whilst to say that men 
have unequal rights is to assume two impossibil- 
ities; namely, that we are able to determine the 
ratios of men’s merits; and having done this, to 
assign to each his due proportion of privilege.” 


The laws in support of slavery, passed by legis- 
latures, upheld by courts, and accepted by public 
opinion, had finally to be abandoned because they 
did not square with natural and inherent rights. 
Experience justified the a priori reasoning which 
maintained that human beings could not justly be 
classed as property. Is it illogical to conclude 
that the conflict now threatening the social struc- 
ture at so many points is due to laws still unre- 
pealed that deny personal liberty ? 


James Truslow Adams, an historian who is no 
champion of natural rights, admits that the claim 
made in the 18th century for the existence of 
“natural laws transcending the law of the courts 
and codes, did serve to shape and guide the idea 
of legal rights so as more effectually to secure 
the interest of personality.” This is an important 
admission, one that encourages us to hope that the 
law-makers will continue to be influenced by so 
beneficent a principle until the statute books are 
brought into harmony with the ideal of equal free- 
dom, and the causes of strife are removed, as far 
as it is within the power of human effort to re- 
move them. 


What to Henry George was an axiom, the right 
of a man to himself, to the use of his own powers, 
to the enjoyment of the fruits of his own exer- 
tions, was denied by all the constituted author- 
ities, from the Supreme Court down, during the 
World War. Conscription is the final degradation 
of the ego. Socialism, which aims at a dictator- 
ship of experts, had its hour of triumph during 
the conflict, and the cause of economic freedom 
was correspondingly sunk. And today Liberals 
are for the most part bent on seeking the happi- 
ness of mankind through prohibitions and govern- 
mental edicts prepared by experts who feel 
competent to regulate the lives of others from 
the cradle to the grave. Nothing is more common 
in the Liberal press than attacks on Laissez-faire, 
that is, on the idea of equal freedom. 


The enfranchisement of women, like the free- 
ing of the slaves, was a step forward, but political 
freedom is illusory without equal opportunity in 
the economic field. The proposal of Henry George 
was nothing less than universal emancipation, to 
be achieved by the repeal of unjust laws and the 
abolition of monopolies. It may be that some 
other method would prove better than the one 
suggested, but the goal must be The same. Justice 
demands the removal of all one-sided restrictions 
of trade and commerce, of all exclusionist policies. 

Professor Young came to the conclusion that 
the Henry George movement had not made rapid 
progress, in spite of its influence on tax legislation 
and laws regarding public utilities, and its effect 
in concentrating attention on the problem of pov- 
erty. If we may regard his careful history of the 
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movement as a partial atonement for the neglect 
which Henry George suffered in our halls of 
learning, there are happily more recent evidences 
of a change of heart, as witness the appearance 
of selections by Professor Harry Gunnison Brown 
of Significant Passages from Progress and Pov- 
erty, with an introduction by Professor John 
Dewey, who writes: 

“It would require less than the fingers of the 
two hands to enumerate those .who from Plato 
down rank with Henry George. ... Were he a 
native of some European country, it is safe to 
assert that he would long ago have taken the place 
upon the roll of the world’s thinkers which be- 
longs to him, irrespective moreover of adherence 
to his practical plan. But for some reason we 
Americans are slow to perceive and celebrate in- 
tellectual claims in comparison with the merits of 
inventors, political leaders and great industrialists. 
In the case of the author of Progress and Pov- 
erty, the failure has doubtless been accentuated 
in academic circles by the fact that Henry George 
thought, wrote and worked outside of them. And 
in the world at large . . . the enormous inertia 
of social habit and the force of tremendous vested 
interests have depreciated his intellectual claims 
in order to strengthen opposition to his practical 
measures. 

“... His clear intellectual insight into social 
conditions, his passion of feeling for the remedi- 
able ills from which humanity suffers, find their 
logical conclusion in his plan for liberating labor 
and capital from the shackles which now bind 
them. But I am especially concerned .. . to point 
out the claims which his social theory has upon 
the attention of students. No man, no graduate 
of a higher educational institution, has a right to 
regard himself as an educated man in social 
thought unless he has some first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the theoretical contribution of this great 
American thinker.” 


Main Street Broadens 
By GERTRUDE K. RAWSON 


UCH as I regret to say it, I think another 
novel should be written. We have seen the 
Main Streets and the Babbitts, and we know all 
about how the Brothers of the Mystic Fez-El-a- 
Rabble whoop it up for culture in their purple 
robes. When we were very little, we were taught 
that in small towns ladies go to church and be- 
lieve the Bible and gossip very dreadfully about 
each other. When we grew up and went to col- 
lege, they taught us about Socrates and Algebra 
and George Bernard Shaw, told us they were pre- 
paring us for Life, and turned us loose to get the 
connection. I am sure that nothing less discursive 
than a novel could make that connection plain. 
This novel should begin in a very simple way, 
with a parent. Let us call him Father. Father 
never went to college, because he worked in the 
hardware business all his life; but he has a very 
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high respect for culture. He approves of Mother’s 
modest devotion to duty in the home, and wants 
his daughters to be like her; but Alfred, his only 
son, is to be a power in the community and a 
highly educated man. 


The hardware business is developed beyond all 
previous expectations; Alfred is sent to Sarasota 
University; and the old man settles back to await 
the coming of culture in the younger generation. 
He makes all the preparations he can; he has the 
house redecorated, buys books, music, cars; 
brushes up on his grammar; cultivates local 
judges, editors, and ministers. One evening he 
lights his pipe and does not let it go out till dawn. 
After four years at university and a trip around 
the world, Alfred is coming home—with his wife. 


This need not be a very symbolic novel for the 
wife to represent the modern social cross-currents 
that cut and slash at the old man’s plans. Will 
she demand balls and theatre parties and inter- 
esting young men? Will she conceivably ask 
nothing better than to cook and sew and bear 
children for her husband? Would she push and 
harry and hound him for ambition’s sake? No 
matter what she does, she is disquieting; she sums 
up the verdict of an alien, polished, sophisticated 
society on the naive simplicity of the town. 


When Father sent Alfred to college, he believed 
that a higher education must produce a certain 
definite type of man; a sound student, a beacon 
light to the lesser folk of his community. He 
would raise the standard of education, come out 
strongly against cant and trickery and muddle- 
headedness in politics. Through his study of his- 
tory and philosophy, he would know what was best 
for the Town Council; having read Plautus and 
John Stuart Mill and Rashdall and Taussig, he 
would work for better streets, finer homes, nobler 
journalism, and increasing appreciation of beauty 
and goodness everywhere. That, to Father, was 
civilization; and his idea was a dignified and 
worthy one. 


In his night of smoke and meditation, however, 
Father realizes that there is no certainty at all 
that Alfred will fit into this frame. He has had 
it drilled into his consciousness that the big cities 
are the seats of true civilization, industrial and 
cultural, but he cannot suppress a hope that Al- 
fred will not depend on the presence of hundreds 
of thousands just like himself in order to achieve 
happiness. People who moved to the city to keep 
up with the Joneses always said it was because 
they could hear such fine concerts and see all the 
best art exhibits, and of course, there were the 
shops. But people were moving out of the city 
with an expression of indescribable relief on their 
faces, and talking about peace and leisure and 
having your own lawn; and Father noticed that 
they kept in touch with the life of the world by 
magazines and books, and while they had good 
music and good pictures in their houses, these 
formed a pleasant background that could be had 
anywhere. If something really important took 
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place in the city, people simply drove in. Father 
was pleased that his town was not a commuters’ 
roost; he liked it to have its own dignity and in- 
dependence, quite apart from the city fifty miles 
away. 

Alfred, of course, would have certain limitations 
to the things he could do; he would have to be 
a comparatively small business man, or a doctor 
or lawyer, or a creative artist of some sort, but 
his father could face the prospect calmly. The 
doctors and lawyers he knew preferred their local 
practice to the grinding competition of city work, 
and their standards of professional excellence did 
not seem to be noticeably lagging. Some one had 
once told father that he lived in the eighteenth 
century, but he knew this was not so. His busi- 
ness was dependent on industry all over the coun- 
try; the old isolation of the small town was broken 
down before waves of national advertising, jour- 
nalism, transportation and trade; even the me- 
diaevalism of the churches was receiving a push 
here and a poke there, and Father liked to watch 
the impingment of different centuries upon each 
other in the religious field. He reflected that 
every town had a few distinguished persons, with 
whom Alfred and his wife might pleasantly asso- 
ciate. As for the funny little clubs for Literature 
and Theosophy, they were no funnier, really, than 
the big city clubs for the same purpose; and one 
could put up with them, first, because one didn’t 
have to belong, and second, because they showed 
a yeasty stirring that at least was preferable to 
the drab monotony of millions of mean brick 
fronts. 

In short, Father was not concerned over the 
possibilities of the town. He knew that there a 
man could contribute honorably to the work of 
the world, and maintain a modern, intricate, in- 
tellectual life, for which college had partially fit- 
ted him. The question that disturbed Father was 
whether his particular Alfred would fit into his 
scheme of things, or whether his intellectual pre- 
parations would end in personal tragedy. 

It is not necessary to bring Alfred on the scene 
and put him through a set of paces to show that 
those are the paces he would use. He might do 
anything at all. The novel is complete when the 
old man faces the uncertainty of personal choice. 
He has to fall back on the usual ironical consola- 
tion of life; someone will doubtless sometime 
come and occupy the place he had carved with 
special tenderness for his son. 

In fact, many people are coming, every year. 
The people who are helping to decentralize the big 
cities are not going into frontier stockades or 
joining the Ladies’ Aid. Today every town in 
the country is being flooded with the currents 
that wash the continent, by trains, cars, news- 
papers, magazines, tourists, salesmen, and radio. 
Those who move into it are not going into a 
strange country. If the twentieth century has 
touched them in their former environment, they 
take it with them. Sometimes, surprisingly, they 
find it already there. 
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Our Chinese Imitators 


By ARTHUR A. YOUNG 


NE afternoon I stood waiting for a conference 

with my English professor, when I spied my 
Japanese friend on the common watching the 
R. O. T. ©. drill. He was alone, and evidently 
enjoying the military manoeuvres. 

When I came out of the conference he was still 
there. I saw nothing attractive in a couple of 
hundred khaki lads strutting up and down the 
turf to the echo of brass bands. Later I put the 
question up to Oshio. 

“I saw you admiring the drills,” I said. 

“Not admiring,” he corrected. 

“Well, what were you doing for more than half 
an hour there? Not waiting for a friend, Oshio?” 

“No,” he replied. “I was laughing at the drills.” 

“Laughing!” I ejaculated. “I saw no laughs on 
your face. You were as serious as God.” 

“T was laughing, nevertheless,” he explained. 
“Laughing inside. My heart was laughing all the 
time at the lazy way the Americans drill. Ima- 
gine Japanese students like that! No energy, 
just moving along to the tune of the band. And 
they call that drill!’ he sneered. 

And Oshio grabbed a T-square on the table, 
placed it on his right shoulder, and goose-stepped 
up and down the room with unwonted enthusiasm 
to demonstrate how the boys in Japan drill. 

As I watched this graduate student from Nip- 
pon displaying his patriotic fervor, I could not 
help but think that China’s most urgent need to- 
day is the development of a similar deep-rooted 
patriotic passion among her rising generation. 

Such a task, however, is already begun, and 
America, whose interest in China is as commer- 
cial as that of any other nation, is unconsciously 
contributing her share. It is often stated and 
never denied that the students are the real lead- 
ers in the new nationalism sweeping China at 
this moment. If this is so, it is important to ex- 
amine what attitude the hundreds of students 
who come to America develop before they return 
to China. What has been the effect on their 
minds of the American Main Street, Babbittry, 
the Fourth Estate? 

The most significant change, as I view it, is 
a violent reaction to the superiority complex of 
Americanism, and a conclusion that China needs 
Chinaism. 

Not all Chinese students are thus inspired when 
they set foot on the land of liberty for the first 
time, but after four years of concentrated Amer- 
ican life, their traditional ideas of pacifism grow 
diluted, they learn to evaluate America’s genius, 
and realize that in a modern world recognition 
depends upon force. They learn, in other words, 
to kneel and worship before the Western military 
Frankenstein. “ 

The Chinese student arrives in the United 
States with a background of China’s past civiliza- 
tion, its traditions of filial piety, and ancestor 


worship. Little change takes place in his mental 
make-up the first year. He is bewildered by the 
gaiety of the scenes, the voice and gesture of 
America’s material life. His impressions are too 
chaotic, too voluminous, to catalog. He is like a 
child dropped suddenly into fairyland, amazed, 
thrilled, dumbfounded. 

The second year, especially if he has spent the 
summer traveling, his impressions take shape. 
His replies are no longer vague, but definite. He 
specifies what America means to him, what he 
values, what he deprecates. He marvels at the 
hand that pushes a lever, the fingers that press 
a key. He questions the ruthless mechanism 
which makes of a man a cog in the wheel of prog- 
ress to be scrapped as soon as a mechanical sub- 
stitute is found. 

In the third year, with more leisure at com- 
mand, he is ready to observe the gay and tragic 
in campus life, to question society. 

One day, in company with a Chinese friend, I 
saw a girl on the campus smoking a cigarette. 

“Look at her!” my Confucian patriot sneered. 
“If she were my sister, I’d shoot her.” 


“You’re a back number, Wu,” I said. ‘“What’s 
wrong in smoking a cigarette?” 
“What’s wrong!” he exclaimed. “Why, it in- 


jures her health.” 

“Look here, Wu,” I returned. “It’s the fashion, 
and the girls have to be in fashion.” 

“Tf someone walked in the street naked, would 
you let your sister do so?” he came back. 

Wu is an example of the the first of three types 
of the Chinese student: conservative, seeing 
America through Oriental eyes, and ready to 
seize upon and criticize her faults. The longer 
he stays in America, the more pronounced are his 
prejudices. All the time he grows more passion- 
ate in his zeal for China and his desire to fortify 
and munition her. America transforms him into 
a fighting patriot. 

You find this conservative, yet reactionary 
type, all over the campuses. He is usually a model 
student, specializing in some field of science or 
engineering of which China stands in hungry 
need. As his time is devoted almost exclusively 
to study, this limited interest tends to narrow his 
views. 

He shuns American company because he is a 
poor linguist. He has developed a grudge against 
Christians. He tells you he was once escorted 
to church, where a girl smiled on him, shook his 
hand, and walked him down the aisle. But the 
next day when she saw him on the campus she 
passed him unnoticed. 

These experiences make him race-conscious. 
He arms himself with data to show that America’s 
superiority is material and founded on shifting 
sand. He insists that China’s pacific attitude 
must end, and cites history to show that her na- 
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tional humiliations, loss of territories, and pay- 
ment of war indemnities were the folly of her 
own unpreparedness. 

He wants China to grow powerful so that she 
may be able to drive all predatory powers off her 
soil. He views Christian efforts with skepticism 
and labels them as ruses. He is in favor of dot- 
ting his country with ammunition plants and de- 
corating its harbors with battleships and cruisers. 
He is for China for the Chinese, just as America 
is for the Americans. 

The second type of student that results from 
contact with American high speed life is the 
Chinese student Babbitt. His studies are usually 
along some line of business, and his ambition is 
to become the Ford or Woolworth or Morgan of 
China. He, too, soon develops the belief that 
China should be loaded with bullets as a protec- 
tion from civilized Westerners. 

His metamorphosis is interesting. 

In the land of pagodas and rick-shaws, he was 
an easy-going, well-met, hearty fellow. There 
was no need for hurry, and he developed the typ- 
ical Oriental ease. But he had heard of Rocke- 
feller and his glittering millions, and he visioned 
America as a land reeking with opportunity. Am- 
bitious, but with little money, he comes to the 
United States to study its secrets. 

One of the first things he realizes when he ar- 
rives is that he must discard his Oriental ease 
and adopt the aggressive attitude of his rivals. 
Here living is intense, and the law of the survival 
of the fittest is grim, not easy, as in China. Seek- 
ing help, he comes in contact with American stud- 
ents. He battles against handicaps of race, color, 
speech, and mingles with the rough and tumble 
of American life. 

“You know,” says Wong, a typical hero of 
‘Chinese student Babbittry, “I have been complete- 
ly changed during the last few years. I came to 
study medicine, that profession whereby I 
dreamed I would lift the dregs of humanity, and 
help make this world a better place in which to 
live. I have no such ambition any more. My 
idealism has vanished into the thin blue air. 

“T am a different man today. You get experience 
after you have knocked about America a few 
years. You learn that the world of America is 
not the world of intellect but a world of money, 
not a world of ideals, but a world of dollars. A 
Phi Beta Kappa key means nothing in America. 
Success is measured by the car you steer, the 
home you inhabit, the money you have in the 
bank.” 

Wong sells Oriental merchandise to help pay 
his expenses through college. He wears a Society 
Brand suit, drives a Chandler, and talks in the 
succinct cocksure accent of his American original 
in almost its purest distillation. 

“Everywhere I go I see palms itching for the 
dollar,” he continues. “When I used to voice my 
idealism to good Americans in the earlier days, 
I remember how they used to laugh at me—in- 
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Another Sad Young 


MET Tony for the first time on 

top of the New Library, where on 
a bland May afternoon he was 
stretched out like a man peacefully 
crucified against the warm stone roof. 
He was sending up blue smoke-rings 
to compete with the blue haze which 
webbed the air. Between puffs he’d 
‘munch popcorn the color of new 
clouds from a bag beside him, and 
then toss the bag to a vague girl with 
an engaging laugh standing in the 
trough at his feet. Intermittently 
he’d toss her profundities on life and 
‘women in the same haphazard manner 
he’d tossed the popcorn bag. That 
Tony should be so close to the library 
but not in it was symbolic of some- 
thing or other in his character which 
manifested itself clearly enough later 
on. 


Tony’s ambition was to be an indi- 
vidual. He was working always to 
superimpose somehow upon his own 
personality a new and distinctive one. 
He admitted that living in a stand- 
ardized age his soul cried out against 
what he termed a bloodless uniformity 
in the life about him. A conventional 
soul at bottom, a neutral personality, 
Tony toiled a little too noticeably to 
become vivid. 


He considered himself fortunate 
when at the age of eighteen his tem- 
ples were already streaked with white. 
Proud of this badge, he went without 
a hat in the prehatless era. During 
his four years in high school he had 
definitely worked for a large medal 
which was annually presented to the 
boy whose grades showed that he had 
most diligently applied himself to his 
studies and activities. He had won 
the medal, but on the night of the 
graduation exercises when many hun- 
dred proud families were assembled 
to see their offspring walk blushingly 
and unsteadily across a long stage to 
receive their diplomas — the night 
when honor was to have been pinned 
on his breast with a well-modulated 
obligato of appropriate remarks from 
the principal—Tony decided it would 
be a more effective gesture to fail to 
make his appearance at the auditori- 
um, so he went downtown to a movie 
and slept during the performance. 
Unhappily, he miscalculated the ef- 
fect his absence would provoke. He 
had imagined that the crowd would 
have accepted his failure to appear 
as a sign of high disdain or at least 
a measureless indifference to the 
cloud of glory in which his school had 
intended to bathe him. Instead, those 
assembled merely took it for granted 
that he was sick, probably sick unto 
death. 


He did his best to make his Uni- 
versity career diverge from the usual 
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pattern. He had no over-weening re- 
spect for the academic world and he 
was not averse to proclaiming his dis- 
taste for it. “I manage to have a 
not bad time,’ he would say, “be- 
cause I hardly ever go to school.” The 
fact was that he attended with an 
attitude compounded of condescension 
and shadowy curiosity nearly every 
class in the University at one time 
or another except those in which he 
was enrolled. If he was afraid his 
scheduled class was going to be dull, 
he’d simply forget it, and perhaps 
drop in on a Music Appreciation class 
and listen to a symphony played on 
a Victrola—especially did he fall in 
this habit when the weather was 
warm. Other times he might happen 
into a Science class and in a dark- 
ened room watch pictures of tropical 
life, animal and vegetable, thrown up- 
on the wall. “My motto,” he would 
inform the listener, “is Education 
with Slides and Music.” 


It was his opinion that while there 
was not a great deal to be known 
about Seattle, most people didn’t know 
the few amusing facets it did present. 
He had come to the amazing conclu- 
sion that “Lake Washington is best 
by sunrise, just as sunset is the 
Sound’s best time.” So, often he’d 
go home from school—he lived in an 
apartment on the avenue—early in 
the afternoon and sleep like a baby 
till about eleven o’clock, wake up, 
take a shower, call a friend, and start 
out in his car for a restaurant some- 
where down below Jackson, where 
there were singing waiters and the 
food was strange and often interest- 
ing and where, if you chose, you could 
cook your meal at individual, portable 
stoves which were brought around to 
your table. Then about two in the 
morning they’d ride back to another 
friend’s, who had a boat house near 
Lake Washington canal. There they’d 
borrow a canoe and paddle through 
the gray lake mists that clung and 
wove like milky matting over the 
tired surface of the water, and watch 
the lazy lights, green and red and 
white but mostly yellow that burned 
vigilantly through the glazed win- 
dows of fog that reared themselves 
along the shore. He was adept at 
the paddle, and it made no sound. 
Neither did the night make any sound, 
except sometimes far away a train 
wailed like a soul in purgatory, and 
now and again the water slapped the 
boat with an ease that suggested the 
world of power it held in reserve. 


And then maybe about four the sun 
would rise and make Tony happy. It 
was characteristic of him that na- 
ture in her more grandiose and spec- 
tacular moments should appeal to him 
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most. Just as in life it was birth and 
death which fascinated him beyond 
all other phenomena of existence— 
not so much for their suggestive, mys- 
terious, or symbolic qualities as for 
their definite and dramatic ones—so 
the sun coming up out of the night 
to create a new day smote his con- 
sciousness indelibly. Once the sun 
had lit the world, however, he’d row 
contentedly and sleepily homeward, 
breakfast vigorously and doze his 
morning classes away. Once I went 
canoeing with him in such a fashion. 
He had brought Mary Jane Wilkins 
along, who though drugged into un- 
natural silence by the chill of the 
mist, considered the ride something 
of a lark and at appropriate intervals 
giggled nervously. Tony asked me 
to retell the story of my first night 
in China: its melodramatic qualities 
appealed to him, and so, I gazed down 
beside me, and the dark water on 
which golden patterns floated evoked 
in my mind the Whang-poo River: 
black, turbid, and mottled with yel- 
low on which I rode into Shanghai 
and an incredible midnight adventure 
figured with fantastics, grotesques, 
and nightmare shapes. I was just 
finishing my epic as the sun threw 
up its first great scroll of light. Tony 
raised his paddle to greet it. I don’t 
know how it happened, but the next 
thing we were all in the water, the 
bitter, aching water. We were not 
far from shore and all could swim, 
but our journey home in dripping 
clothes was painful and dishearten- 
ing. Mary Jane, I am certain, was 
crying and our teeth chattered a 
strange hollow staccato in unison. 


Tony chose this moment to begin 
an old Latin dirge that he had heard 
in church which he had visited a few 
times as a boy, Dies irae, dies illa. 
It was a sepulchral, minor chant and 
he knew only the first few lines, but 
he repeated these with a deadly same- 
ness. Its cumulatively effective mon- 
otony, its mingled plaintiveness and 
terror, were completely descriptive, 
completely evocative. The morning 
became medieval and the fog forms 
along the shore were hooded and 
cowled. 


There had been a time that Tony 
had dabbled in religion, just as he 
had dabbled in music and prize-fight- 
ing. He had no concern with dogma 
and theology interested him not at all. 
But a service in which candelabra 
with white flame, censers breathing 
frankincense, embroidered vestments, 
thundering organs, and vaulted ceil- 
ings, which he said compressed eter- 
nity into an hour and infinity into a 
relatively small space, made a certain 
impression on the boy whose chief 
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hobby was collecting new sensations. 
He had found the celebration of the 
Tenebrae on Good Friday the ulti- 
mate in dramatic services. Then the 
gloom between the pillars became 
thick, clotted, and the steady march 
of darkness was silent with doom. He 
was of course no more a mystic at 
heart than Aimee of blessed memory. 
After that the only other time he 
was ever near what might be called 
a church was when he drove me to 
a revival meeting at a traveling evan- 
gelist’s tent on the outskirts of the 
city. He thought the performance 
quite hilarious and enjoyed the osten- 
tatious grasping of so many brands 
from the burning. For some reason, 
however, I could not overcome a hor- 
ribly uneasy feeling that descended 
on me once we entered the stinking 
tent; the sight of so many emotional 
exhibitionists stripping their souls to 
the gaze of the populace awoke in me 
instead of amusement only a fidgety 
embarrassment. It was, of course, 
whatever qualities of the theatre that 
he could find in any church, that ap- 
pealed to him. 

Tony wanted to become a legend in 
his own generation and to accomplish 
his purpose he’d do things like going 
down to Berkeley for the California 
game with a crowd from school and 
after getting there instead of going 
out to the game he’d ride around San 
Francisco on a sight-seeing bus with 
a waitress. Another time he went to 
Vancouver with some _ fraternity 
brothers and in an effort to be bizarre 
told his friends he was too sleepy to 
go out with them, hired a room at a 
hotel and slept thirty-six hours at a 
stretch while they were occupied 
otherwise. 

Tony’s parents were divorced and 
though his father would have nothing 
to do with him his mother persuaded 
her second husband to provide him 
with a decent allowance. Otherwise 
all his relatives left him pretty much 
to himself. 

Tony had an almost too acutely de- 
veloped sense of time. He said he 
did not live in the present, and that 
there existed for him only the past 
and a necessarily somewhat nebulous 
future. He fostered a melancholy 
awareness of the transiency of things 
mortal. “This too will pass”, he would 
assert oracularly, gazing with pre- 
occupied air at the casual and unself- 
conscious loveliness of a spring day 
on the campus. “It isn’t the past 
that’s sad,” he’d say, “the past’s not 
sad at all. The pathos of distance 
doesn’t hold for me. Nothing far away 
is pathetic. It’s only in the immedi- 
ate and close that one can get so 
much as a whiff of the tragic.” In 
his bedroom hung beside his mirror 
was a skull, gray with mortality, and 
beside it a motto, “Memento mori.” 
Next it were a group of old dance 
programs and pasted beneath them 
the picture of a movie star once by 
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him beloved. He regretted that he 
had not been young when Seattle was 
young. “It would have been great— 
the whole coast must have been in- 
teresting then.” He painted a ro- 
mantic picture of Seattle during the 
gold rush: a roaring, garish water- 
front flush with lumpy gold and 
scalding liquor. “To think that only 
thirty years ago there was still some 
authentic passion in the country, that 
right here was a remnant of the 
brawling frontier.” His blue eyes 
would search disappointedly a sky not 
so blue. “It may have been a crude, 
blunted sort of passion, but God 
knows it was diluted soon enough, and 
look at Seattle now. Just look at it.” 
I suggested that he go on a pilgrim- 
age for passion to Chicago, but he 
dismissed my remark with a tired ges- 
ture. 

There came a time though when 
Tony insisted that while Seattle re- 
minded him of a baby, shining-faced, 
clean-eyed baby, he had found out 
that it also had a sinister side, that 
Seattle was an innocent, sinister 
baby. He had come to the conclu- 
sion, he explained, one Saturday af- 
ternoon. According to an ancient 
custom of his he had been walking 
with a girl through the Pike Place 
Public Market, which he averred was 
the most gratifying place in town to 
the confirmed hedonist. Here he 
might indulge every sense, revel in 
the clean sprinkled products of the 
soil, let their various colors and ar- 
rangements in the stalls satisfy what- 
ever aesthetic cravings were his, in- 
hale the pungent, revivifying aroma 
of fresh vegetables, allow his hands 
to linger fondly over crisp, crunchy, 
succulent green things. Then he’d 
load himself up with great, bulky, 
sweet smelling packages, cool as 
spring water, and feel enormously 
virtuous, healthy and simple; feel 
that he had somehow got back to the 
life of nature. On the day of which 
I write he’d just bought a bouquet 
of marigolds and was pinning a flow- 
er on Alice’s coat and one on his own 
when the musical cries of “Nice— 
Nice—Nice squash—Nice sausage— 
Nice green onion—” which went on 
incessantly about him turned all of 
a sudden into a senseless gibber and 
croak of alarm: then hung suspended, 
crystalized in the air.... Tony saw 
the accident happen. He saw the nice 
old lady go down before the auto, 
saw her shot to the pavement and 
crumple there without a sound, saw 
her white bobbed hair flatten out on 
the asphalt like listless white petals, 
white petals that were in an instant 
flushed with red. A sheet soon hid 
her shapelessness. But what made 
Tony exclaim with horror was the 
fact that the vegetables and berries, 
for which she had haggled so desper- 
ately and expended her precious 
nickels and dimes, were scattered lav- 
ishly and wantonly over the street 
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The political article on the 
next page will be followed by 
undergraduate articles on “Why 


I am for Al Smith” and “Why I 
am for Herbert Hoover.” 


to be crushed by tires and tread upon 
by passers-by. The tomatoes and 
strawberries that lay there staring 
expressionlessly seemed to him more 
tragic than the woman herself because 
they were so careless and matter-of- 
fact and summoned up something in 
the situation and the woman’s life 
that was more important than the 
fact of her death. He turned away 
in disgust and took his girl to the 
Pantages, laughing with a wild, sol- 
emn laugh at a series of acts which 
maintained the Pantages standard of 
excellence. 

Whenever he was dining out after 
that and tomatoes or strawberries 
were served at the meal-he’d recount 
the incident of the Public Market to 
those present, almost exulting in his 
own bad taste, and explain to the 
host why Seattle, though a smiling, 
blue-eyed baby, was at heart sinister. 

Tony is no longer in Seattle. His 
habit of neglecting classes in which 
he was enrolled caused him to be 
flunked out of the University with 
such a magnificent decisiveness and 
finality that he made no attempt to 
re-enter on probation. I got a card 
from him post-marked San Francisco 
and though he did not say where he 
was going I much suspect him of 
being headed for that slightly mad, 
definitely fantastic city of the South 
where good Americans go just before 
they die, Los Angeles. I imagine that 
it is Hollywood in particular that is 
beckoning him on. He and Hollywood 
have qualities in common. I am not 
particularly sorry that he is gone. 

Harry Burns. 


NOTICE 

In accordance with the announce- 
ment on page 16 of this issue, The 
New Student, beginning in October, 
will cost only one dollar a year. Sub- 
scriptions paid for this year at the 
old rate of a dollar and a half will be 
proportionately extended next year. If 
your renewal is due now, send one 
dollar only. Send it promptly please 
as a vote of confidence for next year’s 
program. 

The New Student will more than 
ever welcome contributions of money 
from those who have generously im- 
posed upon themselves a higher sub- 
scription fee. If you can afford to 
send two, five, or ten dollars a year 
to support The New Student, you will 
be one of a group including distin- 
guished educators, authors, and busi- 
ness men and women who have regu- 
larly paid tribute to the spirit and 
achievement of The New Student. 
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Why I am for Norman 


¢¢ ¢—D USINESS as usual’ is the ban- 

ner floating high above Wash- 
ington, and beneath it social justice 
starves unnoticed at the door of 
Commerce.” No doubt I am expected 
to voice sentiments like the above 
when I write my reasons for sup- 
porting a Socialist candidate—but I 
shall assume that my readers are able 
to discern the difference between pol- 
itical buncombe and political fact. 
Consequently I shall eliminate as 
much emotion as possible and state 
quite simply why I am for Norman 
Thomas. 

I am for Norman Thomas because 
I am in favor of the principles for 
which Norman Thomas fights and be- 
cause I approve of Norman Thomas 
as an individual. 

What are the principles under 
which the Socialist Party is conduct- 
ing its campaign? First, I am will- 
ing to admit that the name Socialist 
Party is an unfortunate one—people 
have a tendency to confuse the term. 
Hence let me say definitely that the 
Socialist Party is not anarchistic in 
nature—it believes in a definite form 
of government. The Socialist Party 
is not a party of Communists—it be- 
lieves that its reforms can be achieved 
not through revolution but by grad- 
ual evolution. The Socialist Party 
has a definite program, copies of 
which may be secured from Represen- 
tative Berger in Washington, D. C., 
if your morning paper has omitted 
to print its text. 

The platform emphasizes a funda- 
mental Socialist doctrine—our society 
should be organized for the purpose 
of satisfying people’s needs and not 
for individual profit. We must take 
advantage of the progress science has 
been able to bring about by applying 
the fruits of this progress to the gen- 
eral population in order to make more 
people happy. To this end, the party 
strives toward public ownership and 
the conservation of our resources. We 
must utilize the means at our dis- 
posal and work toward unemployment 
relief and toward just labor legisla- 
tion. Our civil liberties must be more 
closely guarded—the Espionage Law 
and interstate detective agencies 
should be cast out. People who lynch 
their fellow men should be dealt with 
severely. Our farmers need relief. 
Finally, we must abandon our idiotic 
policy of imperialism (in oft-men- 
tioned places like Nicaragua and 
Mexico), loans of American citizens 
in foreign countries must be made at 
the lender’s own risk, America should 
enter the League of Nations with cer- 
tain provisions, Russia must be rec- 
ognized—all this and more in the in- 
terest of world peace. 

The brief and inadequate outline 
of the platform of the Socialist Party 


that I have just given is the positive 
reason why I am for the principles 
of Norman Thomas. My negative rea- 
son is just as important, if not more 
so. I feel that the Socialist Party 
furnishes me with the only oppor- 
tunity to voice my protest against 
the two major parties in this country. 
After seeing the entire country show- 
ered with oil, after witnessing some 
of our puerile international policies, 
and after regarding the clever mani- 
pulating and bally-hooing that is lead- 
ing up to the conventions in Houston 
and Kansas City, I have grown a bit 
disgusted with the state of affairs. 
It’s almost platitudinous to state that 
to attempt to bring about change 
through the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties is futile—the campaign 
will simply bring before the uncriti- 
cal public limelight two different 
types of personalities. Issues will be 
submerged—personal biographies will 
be belched forth from every soap box. 
Hence my need for the third party, 
which will be the Socialist Party. 

I have no illusions about the com- 
ing election. I know that if Norman 
Thomas were elected he would have 
a difficult task before him, due to 
a hostile congress. I am willing to 
admit that his chances of being 
elected are awfully slim. But I do 
know this: every vote for Norman 
Thomas will be a vote in opposition 
to the two major parties. If the vote 
is sufficiently strong and even if the 
Socialist candidate is not elected, all 
political powers will be impressed. 
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Thomas 


And then two things will happen— 
either the Socialist Party will con- 
tinue to grow in power or else some 
of the reforms advocated by Mr. 
Thomas will be adopted by the other 
parties to gain the country’s approval. 
I care not which procedure is adopted 
—I am interested in the reforms and 
not in their means of enactment. In 
a word, I am for Norman Thomas to 
bring about his program—directly or 
indirectly. 


And now the man himself. Norman 
Thomas has had experience—he has 
started as minister, he has champ- 
ioned the cause of labor in important 
strikes, he has helped the Irish win 
their freedom, he has written books 
and pamphlets and has contributed to 
magazines, he has been a candidate 
for public office. The man as a per- 
sonality is attractive to me—he re- 
mains cool and logical in debate, he 
never swerves from his pacifistic 
views in his love for mankind, he is 
sincere and straight-forward. He is 
a friend of the student and the in- 
tellectual—his work with the League 
for Industrial Democracy is evidence 
of this. He could take his place be- 
sides men like Jefferson and Lincoln 
—as far as character and qualifica- 
tions go. 

Yes, I am for Norman Thomas—I 
favor him and his principles. And 
I desire to cry out against the status 
quo by using the Socialist Party as a 


mouthpiece. 
Leonard W. Doob. 


Blood of Workers 


A Reminiscence 


FTER one of the severest defeats 

of the Russian army on the Car- 
pathian front, train after train passed 
from the battlefield carrying back the 
wounded and frost-bitten thousands 
of youths, who, only a few days ago, 
were the pride and the hope of the 
country. Those of the injured who 
could stand a longer journey pro- 
ceeded into the very heart of Russia— 
Moscow or Charkoff, while the sey- 
erely wounded were left at the near- 
est military hospitals which were 
quickly organized as emergency sta- 
tions. One of these was the hospital 
in which I worked in 1916. 

Our hospital was a former military 
barracks. It was a huge, clumsy, 
three-story, brick building. Each story 
consisted of one large hall with bare, 
white plastered walls and numerous 
square many-paned windows, the 
frames of which were painted red- 
dish-brown. The high white-plastered 
ceiling was supported by two rows of 
wooden posts, also painted reddish- 
brown; the floor was of unpainted oak 


planks. Four rows of narrow steel 
beds were placed in each hall, leaving 
rather narrow passages between them. 

Near each bed stood a small square, 
wooden table with shelves, and a stool. 
The bedding consisted of a mattress 
and a pillow made of sacks stuffed 
with fresh hay, unbleached cotton 
sheets and pillow covers, and two 
dark-gray cotton blankets. The bath 
room, dressing room and surgical 
room were only a part of this hall, 
separated by an unpainted, wooden 
partition. In the dressing and surgi- 
cal rooms the floors, tables and stools 
were covered with sheet-zinc, as it is 
easier to clean and is considered more 
hygienic than wood. The framed cup- 
boards sparkling with the numerous 
surgical instruments and medicine- 
bottles were the only things that gave 
to this military house the appearance 
of a real hospital. On the windows 
stood gallon bottles with red and blue 
disinfectants. The sinks with hot and 
cold water completed the equipment 
of this bare, gloomy building which 
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witnessed so much human suffering. 


On that night the work of the hos- 
pital staff was in full swing. We 
expected three hundred wounded and 
frost-bitten soldiers from the front. 
Each corner, each piece of the primi- 
tive furniture was cleaned and ar- 
ranged under the observation of the 
heads of the staff, who worked faith- 
fully and devotedly with full realiza- 
tion that they faced a tremendous 
task beset with great difficulties. They 
used their utmost vigilance and abili- 
ties to relieve the great suffering of 
the defenders of the country. 


At three o’clock in the morning the 
train arrived. At a little table near 
the front door sat the head doctor— 
a big man with forceful features and 
a peculiar tightly set mouth. He had 
imperative gestures and such a power- 
ful voice that it frightened every one. 
He was a staunch patriot, and most 
of all he hated the Jews and the work- 
ing class. When somebody mentioned 
in his presence the word “Socialist,” 
he angrily clenched his teeth and his 
heavy neck and face became purple 
with rage. Nearby sat the “field” 
doctor, who reported the conditions of 
all injured, wounded, and frosted 
eases. Stretcher after stretcher was 
brought into the hospital. They halted 
first at the doctor’s table and then 
were distributed among the internes 
and nurses. Groans, cries, and sighs 
filled the air which was saturated with 
a sharp smell of iodoform mixed with 
the nauseating smell of putrifying 
gangrenous wounds. After a number of 
wounded had been placed, the “sani- 
tars” (men nurses) brought on a 
stretcher a wounded soldier and stop- 
ped near the table. 


“This is a very serious case,” said 
the field doctor. “The femur is brok- 
en below the hip by a lacerating bul- 
let. He is almost unconscious. Ampu- 
tation is necessary.” 


The head doctor then turned to me 
saying: “Prepare this patient for op- 
eration. This patient belongs to me 
and you will nurse him.” Then he 
ordered the preparation of instru- 
ments and the surgical room for im- 
mediate operation. The stretcher fol- 
loewd me into the bath room where 
each patient was first undressed, 
washed, and shaved. 

This fellow was a youth about 
twenty-two or twenty-three years old. 
He was rather oversized but of per- 
fect proportions. The features of his 
face were as if of chiseled marble. 
The soft, blond, slightly wavy hair 
which clung to his pale perspiring 
forehead, gave him the appearance of 
the statue of Prometheus, bound to 
the rock. Pale, bloodless, he lay with 
eyes closed and darkly circled. With 
feverish lips he murmured. I thought 
I could do something for him. I bent 
my head, but he was delirious. I 
heard him calling his mother and 
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others by names. From time to time, 
he opened his eyes and stared into 
space, shivered, and babbled about 
monsters and fiends who drove him 
through abysses of torment and ter- 
ror. Several times, he tried to jump 
up, to run away from these hunting 
and horrifying phantoms. But when 
I talked to him he seemed to under- 
stand, and a faint gratifying smile 
lit up his beautiful face, as I poured 
into his dry mouth refreshing lemon- 
ade. 


In about an hour, everything was 
ready for the operation, and the sani- 
tars brought him into the operating 
room and put him on the table. One 
doctor gave him chloroform, a second 
watched his pulse, while the head doc- 
tor operated. Another nurse tended 
the instruments and I kept the sore 
feet in proper position. A white glare 
from a reflector above, fell upon the 
patient under the white sheet and up- 
on the intensively working medical 
group. The chloroform mask was put 
on the soldier’s face and the doctor 
ordered: “Count!” The patient 
started: “One-two-three.” And a groan 
interrupted his counting. “Count!” 
commanded the doctor again. “Eleven- 
five-eight,” continued he and gasping 
for air he seemed to fall asleep. The 
operation started. Suddenly he start- 
ed to sing. His voice was clear and 
sonorous. This singing evidently an- 
noyed the surgeon and he commanded, 
“More chloroform!” But it did not 
help, The patient continued to sing, 
skipping from one song to another like 
a mad man and interrupting from 
time to time with heavy groans in uni- 
son with the tormenting screeching of 
the instrument which sawed the un- 
even parts of the broken bone. The 
operation proceeded in tense silence 
of the working staff while the patient 
sang a song ending with the following 
words: 


“This is the blood of the workers on 
Him, 

This is the blood of the workers on 
Him.” 


At this moment the surgeon acci- 
dentally cut a blood vessel in the 
patient’s leg and a fountain of warm, 
bright-red blood sprayed on the hands, 
cap, and white uniform of the sur- 
geon, bringing out, as it seemed to me, 
a queer incomprehensible design of 
magic writing. 

“A Kocher!”* The surgeon cried 
out sharply and a sudden paleness 
covered the hard, tan, mask of this 
experienced man’s face. His heavy, 
black brows leaped nervously up and 
down as if to drive away an annoy- 
ing thought which suddenly possessed 
his mind; and he continued the opera- 
tion, as it seemed to me, feverishly 
and nervously. Soon everything was 


*This is the name of the instrument 
that catches the bleeding vessel. 
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finished. The tissues were sewed to- 
gether and the ugly stub that had 
been a slender, muscular leg, carefully 
dressed. And I still stood, with the 
dead, amputated leg in my hands, 
staring at the magic letters written 
with the blood of my patient on the 
doctor’s white uniform, while he was 
busily washing his hands at the sink. 
I heard, as in a dream, the voices of 
the sanitars who put the patient on 
the stretcher: “Sister, we are ready.” 
I awoke. I put the dead leg into a 
near-by pan and with a drooping head 
I followed the stretcher, while in my 
ears rang the magnificent sounds of 
the song and the words of colossal, 
overwhelming significance: 


“This is the blood of workers on 
Him, 
This is the blood of workers on 


Him.” 
Bessie Tarkoff. 


Vandalism 


N INTERCOLLEGIATE commit- 

tee located in New York City is 
wondering whether American students 
will repair the damage done by Amer- 
ican Marines to the National Univer- 
sity of Nicaragua. 


So solicitous has the present Nic- 
araguan government been to please 
Uncle Sam that it permitted the Ma- 
rines to be quartered in the Central 
Building of the National University 
at Leon during vacation time last 
year. When college reconvened, how- 
ever, no new quarters had been found 
for the Marines, so the student body 
had to shift for itself. Some classes 
met at the homes of instructors, and 
others not at all. These fighters whom, 
with a fine regard for property rights, 
Mr. Coolidge sent to a backward na- 
tion, damaged many books, medical 
apparatus, and other stock of the 
scant university equipment. No rep- 
arations were made for these dam- 
ages. 

According to Robert Jones, of Chi- 
cago, who recently visited Nicaragua, 
the total damage done will perhaps 
not exceed one hundred dollars. This 
sum, which will appear ridiculously 
small to American students, is a huge 
one in a country. where education is 
suffering considerably from the dis- 
turbed war conditions. 


Here is an opportunity to demon- 
strate to Nicaraguan students that 
America is not a nation of vandals. 
No contribution will be too large or 
too small. The money should be sent 
to the Emergency Committee on 
United States Policy in Nicaragua, 
which is seeking to make full repara- 
tion for this bit of vandalism. 
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We Arrive at Ourselves 

HE HARDEST thing on earth, 

Goethe observed, is to be always 
completely oneself. Our Depression- 
ist school of critics have been remind- 
ing us, in this quarter century, of 
many insuperable reasons why Amer- 
ica cannot arrive at her own ego. We 
are a hybrid race. We have all the 
detritus of European culture deposited 
with us: hence we are feebly imita- 
tive. We have no cultural capitol 
which also wields political power— 
and indeed the divorce between state- 
craft and letters is painfully appar- 
ent. We labor under the cultural 
handicap of three hundred and fifty 
billion dollars of material wealth: 
how can the arts be supported? We 
teach scale-chasing in lieu of musical 
thought and feeling, drawing exer- 
cises in place of art, long-winded 
courses in the short-story, pragma- 
tism anstatt Philosophy—and are 
only too content to do a Durant 
through any and all subjects. Our 
social fabric is in a jumble, with no 
one sure of his place; our economic 
structure, primitive, motivated by 
profits, not by use and service, for 
all the vaunting of the word. As for 
high politics,—well, we understand 
Mr. Coolidge has instructed the chefs 
to serve no oil with the salads at 
White House dinners. The guests 
bring their own. And the Administra- 
tion isn’t giving oil away—any more. 

But haul up short. That last was 
a departure from the Gloom School 
tone. The point I would make by the 
recital, lugubrious without the oil, is 
that the Depressionists have omitted 
to take account of the American sense 
of humor. Whether they fail to find 
it when they look within themselves, 
I must leave to those who know them 
to judge. I haven’t a doubt that 
Messrs. Van Wyck Brooks, Waldo 
Frank and company are very good 
company too, in private life. It is 
their public manner I’m grumbling at. 
They persist in viewing the Great 
American Comedy, and the comedians 
who celebrate it—Mark Twain and 
the rest,—under the canons of seri- 
ous art. 

This I think the most glaring error 
in current criticism. Surely the comic 
has its own ways, distinct from those 
of the aesthetic. The comic has far 
less need of form and ritual. It uses 
the surfaces to reveal strange depths, 
however; and I am not sure but our 
comic ventures are closer to the genu- 
inely American temper. 

Add a dash of broad comedy to the 
melancholy catalogue I parodied forth 
above, and the real America begins 
to emerge: a good deal jollier, more 
eupeptic, and more colorful than in 


the black and white sketches of her 
critics. And by contrast the Depres- 
sionists appear suddenly as solemn, as 
joyless, and as grim as the Puritans 
they decry. They have missed the 
colossal, Aristophanic jokes—some of 
them a little obvious—which relieve 
the American scene. 


II. THE RAW MATERIAL FOR ART 


Mr. Munson* is not quite an un- 
relieved Depressionist, but he casts a 
longing eye toward their city, and his 
writing turns to salt when he does 
so. He is like the School in having a 
solemn and portentous manner. He 
never smiles, never descends to the 
casual, chatty tone of good company. 

He holds that it is the business of 
the critic to talk about ideas and to 
sit in judgment. Well, maybe so. 
Only, since he chooses to talk about 
many authors of the coteries who are 
unknown to us (as he warns us, con- 
siderately) we should like a few con- 
crete impressions first. Impression, 
Interpretation, Judgment, finally Gen- 
eral Critical Ideas emerging from the 
first three—this seems to me the or- 
der of the great critics. Mr. Munson 
scorns mere impressions, until he 
comes to his favorite dark horses. 
These all smell of the Dial—or fur- 
ther to the left. Among them are 
Marianne Moore, who is dealt with a 
little patronizingly, as an unmistake- 
ably minor poet—Wallace Stevens, 
treated as a Dandy in letters, William 
Carlos Williams, Hart Crane, and 
Kenneth Burke. I read these esti- 
mates with interest but without being 
convinced that any of these writers, 
excepting Hart Crane, had got beyond 
the apprentice stage, where they are 
lost in admiration of the raw mater- 
ial they have collected. For I fail to 
see that many of the Post-War Ex- 
perimenters have left behind the Da- 
daist and Cubist obsession with tech- 
nique. Their images, their stark ugly 
things, their etchings in words, their 
mannered prose: what else but a job- 
lot of technical tricks, which the great 
masters knew and used occasionally, 
as a good painter uses Cubist tech- 
nique in treating the shadows? Mr. 
Munson claims to be a reviver of hu- 
manism. What is humanistic about 
a bag of technical tricks? And if he 
is canvassing American literature 
since 1900, why dismiss Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay as a “replaceable” artist? 
This is a little cavalier. Not that I 
intend turning chivalrous defender of 
the lady poets. Most of them now are 
like Jane Austen: the men need to be 
protected from them. 


*DESTINATIONS. 
Munson. 
erature since 1900. 
1928, $2. 


By Gorham B. 
A Canvass of American Lit- 
J. H. Sears. N. Y. 


I observe that Mr. Munson alter- 
nates from the writers of day after to- 
morrow to those who are shades even 
in the academies. He toots his horn 
for Paul Elmer More and Irving Bab- 
bitt. How he gets ’em under the same 
tent with his post-Joycean friends, I 
must leave to the reader to imagine. 
He is awed by More’s learning, and 
by his philosophy of religion; and he 
stands at attention while Mr. Babbitt 
works his puppet bogey-man of Ro- 
manticism, fathered by Rousseau. How 
is Babbitt’s doctrine of the inner 
check to apply to the celebrants of 
free verse and freer prose? If they 
are inner checkers, write me down 
one, too! And what is all this to-do 
about “movements” and highly gener- 
alized abstractions ending in “ism”? 
Heavy luggage! 

This is not the first time that I have 
seen literary radicals philandering 
after the strange gods of the acade- 
mies. Extremes meet. And Mr. Mun- 
son seems to have squared the circle 
to suit himself. I wish he would sub- 
mit his Dial friends to Mr. Babbitt’s 
scrutiny. Aristotle said that Is and 
Is-Not cannot co-exist. 

I need not add that Mr. Munson’s 
book is provocative of thought. It 
has clearly stirred me up consider- 
able, if he will allow a provincial lit- 
erary cove to indulge in a little cor- 
ner-grocery lingo. But I could do with 
a little more spice, a few more vivid 
impressions, and a little off-hand 
humor or irony. I like a little more 
play along with my art. 


III. THE FINISHED PRODUCT 


And in a second recent collection of 
critical essays, I find it. Professor 
Boynton* has mellowed without soft- 
ening, and he has a fine blend of kind- 
ly irony and sympathy, without con- 
descension, for the subjects of all the 
portraits in this small collection. He 
has long since got rid of all his heavy 
academic baggage, and indeed there is 
not a trace of the sort of dead lecture- 
note stuff which clutters up Mr. Mun- 
son’s style. The Professor travels light, 
collects only significant and concrete 
specimens of the literary art, and 
sends these home by express. He has 
a fine narrative manner, and just 
enough of the technique of the psycho- 
logical biographer to make his studies 
take on real character: Herman Mel- 
ville, Lafcadio Hearn and Ambrose 
Bierce are shown, not true to life as 
they were at any one time, but in 
superb composite portrait busts, giv- 
ing the Eternal Melville, Hearn, and 
Bierce. And Professor Boynton draws 
his material from those “monuments 

*MORE CONTEMPORARY AMERI- 


CANS. By Percy H. Boynton, Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. 1927. 
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more lasting than bronze” which each 
of these writers has left behind. He 
does not wander into the “sacred 
wood” of literary movements to ex- 
plain these Americans who were not 
appreciated in their time, but are just 
now coming into their own; nor does 
he do their introspecting for them, in 
the manner of Gamaliel Bradford and 
the other Paul Prys. Rather he gives 
the end product of his critical think- 
ing about their writings, and gives it 
in strong and firm impressions. His 
criticisms are like good short stories, 
or a_ series of connected one-act 
sketches. They have life and play 
and movement. 

I feel sure that these elder writers 
would appreciate the essays upon 
them which appear in this volume: 
and since Melville was perhaps the 
most voleanic and impressive imagin- 
ation which America has known, 
Hearn, one of the most sensitive prose 
poets, and Bierce (for all his posing) 
one of our finest ironists, it is not 
mean praise to say that three men so 
differently endowed would feel that in 
the main Professor Boynton had suc- 
ceeded in giving their essential na- 
tures critical form and body. The es- 
say on Melville adds distinctly to our 
understanding of that torrential and 
eruptive spirit. Even Weaver and 
Freeman, in their longer studies, have 
not so illumined for me those splendid 
shadowy caverns of the mind of Mel- 
ville. And that eternally recurring 
question: what was it in the Ameri- 
can scene which drove Melville in upon 
himself, and made him silent for the 
last forty years of his life... or was 
it some vagary of his own nature 
which thus stopped his production? 
This does not, however, lead Professor 
Boynton to draw up an indictment 
against a whole people. For all his 
apparent ease and his delightfully 
casual manner, he makes no rash con- 
clusions, and draws no inferences 
which go beyond his evidence. He 
thinks in particulars. How much this 
adds artistic quality to his critical es- 
says, I need not point out. 

When it comes to dealing with our 
immediate contemporaries, Professor 
Boynton shows plenty of courage in 
his remarks from the bench. He first 
does full justice to Hergesheimer, 
Sherwood Anderson, and _ Sinclair 
Lewis, and he then thoughtfully adds 
a few reflections on their faults—he 
does not talk much about literary 
sins, being less of a moralist and 
preacher than the late Stuart Sher- 
man, for example. But he ticks off 
Hergesheimer for selling out the 
Dower House to the Saturday Evening 
Post, so to speak; and he makes it 
clear that few authors have ever pop- 
ularized deliberately without vulgar- 
izing their art, and often themselves, 
in the process. But the critic does 
not get self-righteous in making this 
statement of fact. It is more an ob- 
servation than an exhortation. 
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As for the four general essays in 
the book, which link up the moods of 
the past with those of the present, 
they are rare and genial and witty 
talk, in the very best senior common- 
room style, but perfectly free from 
academic swank or professorial spe- 
cial pleading. The one on “Winds of 
Doctrine” with which the book begins, 
is a diverting but sound survey of the 
rest of the horses who are in the run- 
ning—some of ’em old war horses like 
W. C. Brownell, Babbitt, More—others 
three year-olds champing at the bit.... 
Mencken, Van Wyck Brooks (Hune- 
ker, alas, is gone). Finally there are 
the grousing colts who wrote Civiliza- 
tion in the United States, whom I have 
ventured to call the Depressionist 
School. 


“However bold they may feel in the 
face of the public,” says Mr. Boyn- 
ton, “they write in the fear of each 
other. What if the rest of the proph- 
ets should charge one of them with 
being sentimental or cowardly? The 
thought is too awful. So they proceed 
sternly fortiter in re ... they admit 
no good of any American thing. . 
but this part of the formula is easier 
of achievement than the other—suav- 
iter in modo; it is far easier to select 
material than to adopt a manner, and 
urbanity is not the natural manner of 
the prophet” (p. 22). At the idea of 
studying the past, he adds, “the left 
wing are noisily derisive. ‘Gaudea- 
mus, igitur,’ they roar, the while they 
trample on the bones of their ances- 
tors, ‘juvenes dum sumus.’ To which 
the right wing respond with ‘Dies 
trae’.” All this delightful rallying in 
an essay which begins with the Rollo 
books, and Mrs. Alcott, and ends with 
Stockton’s Rudder Grange! Noble 
good humor, I call it. And just the 
right tone to dispose of the grumblers 
and the Polyananiases, both! They 
ought to be pleased to be done in such 
graceful fashion! 


But Professor Boynton has more 
solid substance than these jolly quo- 
tations might indicate. Take this con- 
clusion, in his essay on “The Public 
and the Reading Public”: “The result 
is that men and women in the United 
States today can write without con- 
cession to popularity, and if they 
write well and truly they can win a 
response that will not only encourage 
them to go on, but will more than 
keep them out of the poorhouse” (p. 
135-6). This is a pretty good indi- 
cation of the general thesis of his 
book. He feels that we are coniing 
slowly into our own, and that we are 
developing a genuinely democratic lit- 
erary tradition: the values all our 
own. 


IV. QUITE OURSELVES AGAIN, 
THANKS 


And why should we not begin to 
take ourselves for granted, without 
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asking aids of Europe, of history, or 
of anything except the present more 
vivid in which we may come to live? 
I do not mean a bland complacency, 
or too much braggardry—we have had 
enough of both. But we need to call 
our soul our own, and to abide by 
our own values. This is not incon- 
sistent with a good measure of divine 
discontent, and with a good deal of 
kidding at our own expense. We need 
our critics, but let us ask them to 
remember the great American tradi- 
tion of the comic, from Franklin down 
to Ring Lardner and Will Rogers: 
in the main an honorable tradition 
of being agin the existing order when 
it is too orderly—but also a spirit of 
good-humored tolerance for differ- 
ences, tending on the whole to ex- 
press our Volkgeist as the serious art 
has rarely expressed it. I should like 
to see Professor Boynton give us a 
study of our comedians—like Bill Nye 
and Artemus Ward, not to mention 
Mr. Dooley and Mr. Mencken and the 
Sweet Singer of Michigan... . and 
others. Criticism should be one of 
the gayer arts, anyway—at least in 
one of its moods. 


S. Stephenson Smith. 


(Continued from page 8) 


wardly, of course. So I soon discarded 
my notions of the East, for those of 
the West. Not that they are superior, 
but that the modern world demands 
them. 


“Minutes meant nothing to me in 
China. Now they mean dollars. I 
am sold on American publicity. In 
China, it was a crime to talk of your- 
self, now I have no internal twitching 
when I tell what I have done or what 
I am capable of doing. There are too 
many people in America ready to pull 
you down, to trample on you, to de- 
stroy you. They think all Chinese are 
scamps and scoundrels. You have to 
brag. 


“T give an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth. I don’t believe in 
the Christianity that teaches ‘when a 
neighbor throws stones at you, throw 
him bread in return.’ I no longer fol- 
low the Oriental policy of passive re- 
sistance. Active resistance is my 
creed. That’s what China needs!” 


The third type of student is that 
represented by the Chinese Christian 
student. He is in the minority, of 
course, but his garrulity makes his 
influence felt wherever he goes. He 
specializes in theology or one of the 
social sciences. 


Brought up, perhaps in a Confucian 
home in China, he attended a mission 
school where he learned the English 
language and studied the English bi- 
ble. The lovable teacher, he tells you, 
was a great influence in winning him 
over to Christianity. 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Organizations That Will Help The Inquiring Student 


COMMITTEE ON MILITARISM IN EDUCATION—Opposes 
military training by the War Department in civilian col- 
leges, including compulsory training, and training in high 
schools. Literature sent on request. Address 387 Bible 
House, Astor Place, New York City. 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY—Promotes a 
better understanding of problems of democracy in industry 
through its pamphlet, research and lecture services and 
organization of college and city groups. Executive Direc- 
tors, Harry W. Laidler and Norman Thomas, 70 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


THE YOUTH SECTION OF THE FELLOWSHIP OF REC- 
ONCILIATION is a group of young men and women who 
sincerely believe that the spirit of love seen in Jesus of 
Nazareth can work through and change all social relations, 
industry, politics and international life. War may continue 
to darken the world and endanger all that is good. They 
can take no part in it. For further information write: 
Youth Section, F. O. R., 386 Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. C. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—1417 Lo- 
cust Street, Philadelphia, furnishes information and speak- 
ers on “P. R.”, the new method of election used in Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Ireland, etc., which is designed to make 
popular government a reality. 


PREVENTION OF WAR LITERATURE—Apply to the Na- 
tional hier for Prevention of War, 532 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington, BD. C. 


ETHICAL SOCIETIES. PUBLIC SUNDAY MEETINGS AT 
11 A. M., with Live Addresses on Moral Issues of the Day. 
No dogma; no religious test for fellowship. Boston: Reper- 
tory Hall. Brooklyn: Academy of Music. Chicago: Stude- 
baker Theatre. New York: Meeting House, Central Park 
West and 64th Street. Philadelphia: Academy of Music. 
St. Louis: Sheldon Memorial, 3648 Washington Boulevard. 
Students specially welcome. GIVE YOUR LIFE A MORAL 
PURPOSE! Information and specimen of our magazine, 
THE STANDARD, from American Ethical Union, 2 W. 64th 
Street, New York. 


WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE FOR PEACE AND 
FREEDOM—U. S. Headquarters, 522 17th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D.C. An International Organization with 26 
National Sections pursuing a common program to end war 
through world organization for social, political and_ eco- 
nomic cooperation. International President, Jane Addams; 
National Chairman, Hannah Clothier Hull; Executive Secre- 
tary, Dorothy Detzer. 


YOUNG POALE ZION, 32 Union Square, N. Y. C., organizes 
the liberal elements in American Jewish Youth on behalf 
of pro-labor policies and creates a sympathetic understand- 
ing in America for the Jewish nationalist socialist movement 
in Palestine. Official publication, ‘““YUGNT”. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Improves child 
labor legislation; conducts investigation in local communi- 
ties; advises on administration; furnishes information. 
Supplies leaflets, posters and plays for free distribution and 
reasonably priced pamphlets on various aspects of child 
labor. 215 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS, a nation-wide, non- 
partisan organization for arousing in American citizens an 
intelligent and influential interest in their government. 
New Voters’ Units in colleges and normal schools. New 
York office: 821 Graybar Building, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, Ee 


PERIODICALS 


THE NATION—A weekly review of significant news. Prints 
more college news than any other political weekly. Con- 
tains distinguished literary reviews and dramatic criticism. 
$5.00 per year. $2.50 for six months. Special class rates on 
request. 20 Vesey Street, New York. 


LABOR AGE, The National Monthly, presents the answer 
to the challenge of Reaction, and stimulates the workers 
to fight against the fraud and fakery of the Newer Capi- 
talism. Trial 6-monthly subscription, $1. 3 West 16th 
Street, New York City. 


NEW MASSES—A radical monthly of arts and letters. 
Published by a group of some of the most brilliant writers 
and artists in America. One of its purposes is to reveal the 
talented work of unknown young writers and artists. $2 a 
year; special 5 months trial Feect enroute to students $1. 
39 Union Square, New York City. 


THE NEW LEADER. A Journal of Constructive Radical- 
ism, Labor Journalism with a Standard, Clean of Mencken- 
ism, Dilettantism and other Forms of Sophisticated Uplift. 
Norman Thomas a Weekly Contributor. $2 a year, $1 for 
six months, 7 east 15th Street, New York City. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
847 Madison Avenue, New York 


News, Reviews, Articles, Forums on matters of concern to 
the Student Christian Movement. Monthly, October to 
June. Single subscriptions, $1.25; in clubs of five, $1. 


THE DAILY WORKER, the only fighting daily labor paper 
in America. Read about our campaign against injunctions— 
unemployment—company unions—persecution of the foreign 
born—the new World War in the making and the cam- 
paigns for organization of the unorganized. Recognition 
and Defense of the Soviet Union—Miners’ Relief and a 
Labor Party. Three months trial subscription $2.00. 
33 First Street, New York City. 
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On his arrival in America, his Christian teach- 
ings received a jolt. He was taught, of course, 
that no institution is perfect to the letter. Never- 
theless, he observes that the practice of Christi- 
anity is contrary to the impressions he received 
at home. Evil is tolerated. Justice is flayed. 
He struggles to reconcile one with the other. 

He realizes that Western imperialism originated 
with the Christian nations, and that China’s 
avalanche of humiliation was due to her military 
unpreparedness. He has seen Japan rise to power 
through the introduction of science and militar- 
ism, and advocates them for China, meanwhile 
declaring that true nationalism and genuine 
Christians have no quarrel. 

“Our militarism is not for aggression, but for 


defense,” says a leader among the Christian 
group of students. “We want justice, fair treat- 
ment, peace. We failed to get them through other 
means, so we resort to militarism. 


“As soon as the Western powers keep their 
hands off and are ready to return what they 
have stolen from us, our nationalism will relax 
and our militarism will cease. Otherwise young 
China will seethe with resentment until the final 
adjustment is made. .. . 


“Tt is not that we deny the brotherhood of man 
nor revolt against the ideal of peace on earth and 
goodwill toward men. All these we most dearly 
desire, but before we seek these we demand justice 
first.” 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


ECAUSE of insufficient funds The New Student will be published monthly 

instead of weekly, beginning next fall. All the present departments will be 

continued in a magazine of sixteen pages. The subscription price will be 
reduced to one dollar per year. 


For the benefit of those who have read The New Student to find out what 
is going on in the colleges we are glad to announce that we will be able to con- 
tinue the Intercollegiate World Department in a comprehensive, although some- 
what compressed form. 


The change to a monthly is regrettable, in that it confines our efforts to a 
smaller space, but it also represents a development of the periodical in line with 
present editorial policy. The four years of weekly journalism behind us repre- 
sent a solid and tangible success and we turn from it to other tasks with a 
feeling of definite accomplishment. The New Student has helped to bring into — 
being a heightened student self-reliance and class-consciousness. It brought 
the students of the nation together in an examination of common faults and 
common achievements. One college after another has put into effect the 
needed educational reforms that The New Student and a small group of 
students were pioneering for no less than four years ago. 


In our weekly journalism we sought to arouse the students to participate in 
their own education, by our news and comment on every phase of college life. 
In our more deliberate and less journalistic monthly next year we shall assume 
our reader to be a student intensely interested in developing his own education 
in every direction, one who needs no prodding. We will call upon all those to 
write for us who have in our estimation some definite light to throw in the 
path of this young person. 


Our monthly numbers of this year, and especially the articles on American 
writers, which were contributed by writers of differing literary and philosoph- 
ical points of view, furnish an idea of what will follow. The New Student will 
be jovial without falling into Menckenesque cliches, scholarly without academic 
pedantry, serious without being heavy. The writers who will figure are already 
familiar to our readers. Among them will be Scott Buchanan, Eliseo Vivas, Gor- 
ham B. Munson, Howard Mumford Jones, and S. Stephenson Smith (most of 
them are teaching and studying in our colleges and universities). These writers 
combine thoroughness of academic training with an acute awareness of the 
present day and its problems. We shall continue to present, as heretofore, the 
youngest generation of college writers, the undergraduates. 


As it is too early to present a complete outline of our new editorial pro- 
gram we list below a few of the topics that will be discussed in the September 
issue and later: (1) Are university ideals practical? (2) The university and 
a living regional culture. (3) The place of modern scientific theories 
in a whole view of life. In the first issue next fall the new program will be 
announced in detail. 


Of the making of magazines in America there is ho end. We now have 
magazines for bankers, for smokers and for radio fans. The New Student 
monthly will be edited with the conviction that there is place in America for 
a magazine of broad cultural interests written for and by learners. 


